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The Austrian Nobility and Music.* 


In the old musical history of Austria the Pri- 
vatcapellen, or private bands, of rich noblemen, 
constitute a most important element, the value 
of which has not yet been properly appreciated. 
Titough the musical doings of the aristocracy ex- 
cluded, by their very nature, the idea of publici- 
ty, they still directly affected musical matters 
generally, because, to a certain extent, they sup- 
plied the want of the system of concert-giving, a 
system which did not then exist, and strongly in- 
fluenced the course of its subsequent develop- 
ment. The most wealthy and most prominent 
members of the Austrian nobility, the Schwarzen- 
bergs, the Liechtensteins, the Thuns, the Lobko- 
witzes, the Kinskys, the Grassalkowitzes, the Es- 
terhazys, &e., formerly had “private chapels,” 
that is to say: musicians whose services were ex- 


clusively theirs, and who were oflicials or officers . 


of their households. Spending the winter in Vi- 
enna, and the summer on their estates, these no- 
bles were followed, in both cases, by their private 
bands. To possess an especially good private 
band was an object, and certainly not the worst 
one, of aristocratic ambition. Whoever could 
boast of such a band was fond of having it play in 
Vienna, for the amusement of his high-born 
guests. ‘These private performances were enjoy- 
ed by only a privileged few, but the fame of 
them sometimes forced its way far and wide. One 
of the most celebrated private bands was that of 
Field Marshall Prince Joseph Friederich of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen (born, 1702; died, 1787). 
This passionate admirer of music, a favorite of 
Maria Theresa, gave concerts, or “academies,” as 
they were called, every week, to the leading 
members of the nobility in his palace, now that of 
Prince Auersperg, on the Josephstiidter Glacis, Vi- 
enna. Bonno,the Court Capellmeister,was engag- 
ed atan annual salary to conduct these grand con- 
certs, which took place every Friday evening dur- 
ing the winter. When Gluck returned from Italy 
in 1751,his services, also,were secured. The even- 
ing previous to the concert, there was always a 
rehearsal, when the band was strengthened by a 
number of the best orchestral players in Vienna, 
for there was then no theatre open on Friday. 
At the head of the band was Dittersdorf (then 
simply plebeian Ditters) as first fiddler. If any 
celebrated virtuoso visited Vienna, Bonno had 
first to arrange the terms of remuneration, and 
then invite him to play. When the Prince quit- 
ted Vienna in 1759, the Imperial Court Theatre 
engaged Dittersdorf together with the best mem- 
bers of the band. The excellence of Prince Es- 
terhazy’s band at Eisenstadt, and its importance 
in musical history, are well-known; in winter, it 
followed the Prince to Vienna. It was for this 
band that Haydn wrote most of his instrumental 
works, nay, even operas, after having composed, 
when in the service of the Bohemian Count Mor- 
zin, and consequently for another private band, 
his first Symphony. Private bands like those of 
Hildburghausen, Esterhazy, Lobkowitz, and 
Schwarzenberg, were regarded as integral parts 
of musical life in Vienna; the city was proud of 
them, though deriving little or no advantage 
from them. We may consider the last part of 
this musical chain to have been the “Rasumowski 
Quartet,” that obtained such celebrity for Beet- 
hoven and through Beethoven. It is the final 
link, smaller it is trae, but hardly less valuable 
than the others.t 


* From the Berlin Echo. 


t A last, a latest, echo of this state of things was the admi- 
rable stringed quartet of Prince Czartoryski, which—with 
Mayseder as first violin—though certainly not ‘‘in his ser- 
vice,"’ regularly assembled once a week for many years, at the 
residence of the grey-haired Prince, and performed before him 
and such of his acquaintance as were really fond of music. 





The palmy days of these bands maintained by 
noblemen spread around the middle of the last cen- 
tury; towards its termination they gradually set. 
The Musical Register (Jahrbuch der Tonkunst), 
for the year 1705, informs us that, in Vienna, 
“there searcely exists any longer a private band, 
except that of Prince Schwarzenberg.” — Prince 
Grassalkowitz had reduced his orchestra to a mere 
reed-band, and Baron Braun maintained another 
to play when he was at table. At the same pe- 
riod (1795) in Prague, too, all private bands had 
ceased to exist, except the reed-band in the pay 
of Count Pachta. Yet there is not the slightest 
doubt that private bands had been more numer- 
ous in Bohemia than anywhere else, because the 
national talent for music, and the power, found 
even in the lowest classes of society, of playing 
some instrument or other, supported so eflicient- 
ly the practice of having such bands. Bohemian 
gentlemen had no need of engaging musicians at 
a high rate, merely for music ; they only required 
a knowledge of music from their agents and ser- 
vants. The Biichsenspanner, or attendant whose 
place it was to load his lord's rifle, in noble fam- 
ilies, was not allowed to don the livery until he 
was a proficient on the French horn.* Gyrowetz 
relates, in his Autobiography, how, when he was 
with Count Fiinfkirchen at Chlumetz, he began 
composing Symphonies and Serenades “because, 
at that period, all the servants, all the upper offi- 
cials, and even the chaplains were obliged to be mu- 
sical.” Such private bands drew forth hidden 
talent from obscurity, while the execution of ta- 
ble-music and serenades, as well asthe giving of 
concerts, soon directed attention to the best per- 
formers. 


The part played by Bohemia, at the time no- 
blemen had private bands, was a highly impor- 
tant one. At the most flourishing period of the 
Italian orchestra and opera in Dresden, a num- 
ber of Bohemian artists were attracted thither. 
A great many did not even wait to be summon- 
ed, for, as they were often treated and paid by 
their masters as if they had been mere servants, 
the most skilful among them made their escape 
at the most favorable opportunity, and, with 
their instrument under their arm, went out into 
the wide world. An educational principle at- 
tended by far-spreading results was involved in 
this practice of keeping private bands. Every- 
body who supported one desired, of course, to ob- 
tain as many new and effective compositions as 
possible for it to play. These compositions had 
either to be furnished by the musician who was 
“engaged” as composer, or they were ordered of 
some composer of repute. The result was to give 
a reat impetus to musical productiveness. Con- 
tinuous consumption and constantly fresh demand 
oveasioned constantly fresh production. Such 
men as Haydn, Gyrowetz, and Dittersdorf, nev- 
er felt the want. of artistic impulse ; they had no 
necessity to look about for an orchestra, a pub- 
lic, or a publisher. Being able to command, at 
any moment, the services of instrumentalists and 
vocalists, who knew them intimately, they learn- 
ed the technical part of their art as though in 
mere play ; they learned how to compose practi- 
cally, and effect a great deal with small means. 
But this state of things was, on the other hand, 
attended by many disadvantages. In the first 
place, there was the fact of composers having to 
write rapidly and often. They were called upon 
to meet an enormous want, to be satisfied rather 
by agreeable change and amusing occupation 
than by depth and grandeur of composition. As 


* Tt was a Bohemian nobleman, Count Spork, who, at the 
commencement of the last century, first brought French-horn 
players to Bohemia. It was from them that the Bohemians 
learned to play this instrument, on which they are frequently 
such proficients. 





a rule, the composers did not follow their own in- 
spiration, but the commands of their own ‘“mas- 
ter,” or the orders of a stranger. As they did 
not write for a large and independent public, 
but always for small circles alone, they were 
able to take things easily, and repeat themselves 
with impunity. A nobleman wrote and ordered 
at one and the same time six symphonies, twelve 
trios, twelve quartets, &e. Productivity on this 
extensive scale prevented profundity in the sep- 
arate works, and is the cause of numberless in- 
strumental compositions by Haydn and Mozart— 
to say nothing of those by Dittersdorf and Gyro- 
wetz—being rapidly and irrevocably washed 
away by the stream of time. Beethoven, who 
served no master, and had not to supply a private 
band, was the first composer who did not, like 
his predecessors, send forth such vast quantities 
of music. The relative positions, too, of the com- 
poser or chamber-musician, and his high-born 
6 involved, according to our notions, some- 
thing inappropriate and sometimes degrading. 
The “patriarchal” element has always two sides : 
the pleasing one of kind and fatherly care, and 
the unbecoming one of arrogant guardianship. 
Without a doubt, in the subordinate relations of 
artists to their masters and patrons there were 
many elements of geniality, just as a patriarchal 
charm was not altogether wanting to the govern- 
ment of Friedrich the Great, or to that of Duke 
Charles of Wurtemberg. 


Artistic, and more especially musical, matters 
were, during the eighteenth century, and in the 
commencement of the nineteenth, closely inter- 
woven with the forms of political and social life ; 
for our part, we cannot desire the return of eith- 
er. The princely lord was accustomed to act as 
guardian not merely of art but also of the artist 
himself. Mozart was obliged to obtain permis- 
sion from his Archbishop to play at a public or 
private concert, and often complained bitterly of 
its being capriciously denied him, though the re- 
fusal sensibly affected both his professional repu- 
tation and his income. On the other hand, he 
was “commanded” by the Archbishop to go and 
play in noblemen’s houses, to-day in one, to-mor- 
row in the other. Nay, sometimes, noblemen, 
though not possessing sovereign power, assumed, 
without the slightest scruple, a perfectly indepen- 
dent right of punishing their chamber virtuosos. 
Thus, not only did Prince Hildburghausen cause 
the fugitive Dittersdorf to be apprehetsded in 
Prague and brought back to Vienna, but, on his 
own authority, subjected him there to arrest for a 
fortnight, with nothing but bread and water every 
fourth day. Servile dependence upon a haughty 
magnate generates but too easily undignified hu- 
mility. When Dittersdorf was appointed Capell- 
meister and chamber-composer to the Bishop of 
Grosswardein, his first request was that the latter 
would call him “Du.”* ie had not been accus- 
tomed to anything else from his previous masters. 
We all know how much Mozart was expected to 
bear, and actually did bear, before he finally 
succeeded in breaking out of the “patriarchal” 
cage. But even at amuch more recent date do 
we behold artists voluntarily wearing their mas- 
ters’ livery before the general public. Nothing 
would have induced them, when travelling about 
as virtuosos, to omit on their posters: “Chamber 
Musician of Count So and So,” or “In the Ser- 
vice of his Grace the Archbishop of Dash.” They 
believed that this aristocratic collar raised them 
far above their colleagues who roved about as 
they chose. Even after the first twenty years of 


* “Du, “Thou.” The second person singular in German 
is indicative of great respect, such as that entertained by man 
for the Deity ; of great intimacy; or of immeasurable superi- 
ority. Itis used. in the last sense, by masters in addressing 


their servants.—Ep. M. W 
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the present century, Schuppanzigh, Linke, and 
Weiss always described themselves as “In the 
Service of his Excellency Count von Rasumow- 
ski ;” Moscheles gave concerts as “Chamber Vir- 
tuoso to Prince Esterhazy,” and Tomascheck, the 
composer, of Prague, after he had not been in 
any one’s service for many, many years, ever at- 
tached so great a value to the title, “Composer 
to Count Bouquoi,” that he appended it to his 
name on every sheet of music. 

The custom followed by great people in the 
last century of having celebrated composers or 
virtuosos in their service, contributed more than 
aught else to render an artist's position a very 
humiliating one for a considerable time after- 
wards, Even Spohr was required, in 1805, to 
perform at the Court of Stuttgart while the grand 
personages there were playing cards. We may 
assert that it was Beethoven who first broke 
through this ban of submission, and restored the 
musician his full, free dignity as a man. Though 
attached by many a bond to the highest aristoc- 
racy, though friendly with and indebted to them, 
Beethoven preserved the proud consciousness of 
being an artist, behaving himself as their equal, 
and allowing himself to be as little led by them 
in his actions as in his musical ideas. We per- 
ceive, from many instances, how caprice, how the 
dishonestly patriarchal element in this musical 
ancien régime was manifested in the thoughtless- 
ness and lax morality with which high born mu- 
sical amateurs distributed the most different offi- 
ces and places, merely to turn to account the 
musical talent of the persons appointed. The 
Prince Bishop of Breslau, for whom Dittersdorf 
had become indispensable as a composer and vio- 
linist, but who did not want to pay much in this 
capacity, first gave him the place of a forest-rang- 
er, and then that of a Amtshauptmann and Re- 
gierungsrath,t in Freiwaldau, where he had to de- 
cide “Politica, Publica, et Judicialia.” Ditters- 
dorf, however, always resided with his master at 
Johannisberg, and a “substitute” performed his 
official duties in Freiwaldau. Morever, as the 
office was one that had always been given to 
members of nobie families, the Prince Bishop 

rocured a+ patent of nobility for his melodious 

Tigh Constable. When Gyrowetz was tired of 
leading the life of a musical vagrant, they could 
not give him for the moment a place as Capell- 
meister at Vienna. They made him, therefore, 
Concipist to the Imperial Court, and attached 
him to the main army. In this capacity he some- 
times performed the most important duties as 
courier, Havirg been sent be headquarters 
with despatches to Vienna, he received an offer 
from Baron Brafin of the place of Capellmeister 
at the Imperial-Court Theatre, and naturally at 
once accepted it. Of C. M. Weber's labors as 
secretary to fhe Duke of Wurtemberg, his Biog- 
raphy, writtén by his son, relates some strange 
things. eé believe that if Mozart had, in the 
wo , made his being created a member of 
the Consistory of Salzburg the condition of his 
returning to the Archiepiscopal Court, his desire 
would have been gratified. 

But these princely patrons were even more 
fond of exercising an arrogant privilege over the 
works than over the person of the chamber mu- 
sician. Everybody who ordered compositions tor 
his own band, and paid for them with his own 
money, wanted, as a rule, to keep them for him- 
self exclusively. Music which, as free as the ele- 
ments, should delight all mankind, became the 
yrivate property of certain counts and princes. 

t required especial magnanimity or indifference 
on the part of the aristocratic customer, or a 
lucky chance, for the compositions he had pur- 
chased to become known to the world at large. 
The history of music has rendered us acquainted 
with numerous remarkable cases of this descrip- 
tion. Thus, one of the greatest admirers of Gass- 
mann’s music was Count Dietrichstein. He al- 
ways re the composer a hundred ducats for six 
Symphonies or Quartets, but then he insisted up- 
on their being exclusively his. Gassmann car- 
ried out the agreement to strictly, that he would 









t Tt is dificult to find English equivalents for these offices ; 
but they mav be »vproximatively translated *‘High Constable 
of a District’? and * Government Counsellor.”-—Ed. M. W. 





not even give these compositions to the Emperor, 
Joseph II.. though the latter repeatedly expressed 
a desire to hear them. After Gassmann’s death, 
the Emperor wanted Dietrichstein to have them 
engraved, but Dietrichstein would do nothing of 
the kind. A great number of compositions by 
Haydn, Mozart, and others, were never printed 
and never known, because they were kept as 
private property by those who ordered them. 
Nay, examples of this system, which strikes us, 
now-a-days, as so strange, are to be found at a 
very recent period. Thus, during his stay at 
Vienna, in the years 1812, 1813, Spohr was pain- 
fully dependent upon a rich manufacturer of the 
name of Trost. This vain musical amateur paid 
a considerable sum on condition that all Spohr 
wrote should be his for three years. During that 
period none of the compositions were to be pub- 
lished or played anywhere without the express 
permission, and in the presence, of Trost. 

From the art-loving aristocracy, the cultiva- 
tion of music passed into the hands of dilettanti 
of the middle classes. |The one period merged 
without exciting remark into the other. But, 
when dismissing their private bands, the Austrian 
nobility by no means ceased to cultivate music 
altogether, or patronize it in a most liberal man- 
ner. On the contrary, towards the end of the 
last and the commencement of the present centu- 
ry, they are found forming the uppermost and 
most brilliant stratum of musical dilettantism 
in Vienna. They no longer supported bands of 
their own, but they played themselves. Not 
without satisfaction and patriotic pride may an 
Austrian look back to that period, when there 
was the greatest love of music in the highest cir- 
cles, and when nobility of birth was so fond of 
allying itself to nobility of education and talent. 
Whenever anything was to be done for the ad- 
vancement of music, the Viennese aristocracy 
were always to be found at the head of the move- 
ment. They did not, it is true, follow the exam- 
ple set by the nobles of Prague, in 1808, and 
found a Conservatory, but they can boast of doing 
other deeds which weigh down the establishment 
of such an institution. Everyone knows what 
are the monuments the Austrian nobility set up 
for themselves in the history of music ; the one 
was their purchasing and being the first to pro- 
duce Haydn's Creation and Seasons ; the second 
was their assuring Beethoven an independent 
existence, free from pecuniary care, by settling 
on him an annuity of 4000 florins, without calling 
on him for aught in return. 

We learn from Mozart’s Letters what a promi- 
nent part was played in musical matters at Vien- 
na by the nobility there subsequent to 1780, as 
well as the interest invariably evinced by that 
amiable lady, the Countess Thun, by Count Hatz- 
feld, Prince Lichnowsky (afterwards the friend 
and patron of Beethoven), and others, in Mozart 
personally and in his productions. Mozart did 
not give many public concerts, but the number 
of thi#hgs he produced at the concerts of the high 
aristocracy was extremely large. Even in the 
winter of 1782, he was engaged at all the con- 
certs of Prince Galitzyn. The next winter, also 
he played regularly there, as well as at Count 
Esterhazy’s and Count Zichy’s. In a letter 
written in 1784, he informs his father that, from 
the 26th February to the 8rd April, he had to 

lay five times at Galitzyn’s and nine times at 
eh tert His performance at these aristo- 
cratic circles constituted the principal source of 
his income. From 1780 to 1803, the nobles elec- 
ted as their chief in musical matters, so to speak, 
Baron Gottfried van Swieten, a tall, serious, 
solemn man, who enjoyed almost the reputation 
of ahigh priest of music in Vienna. The musi- 
cal performances given at his house on Sunday 
mornings, and in which Mozart took part, were 
not intended for a regular audience. The sole 
object of the master of the house and of those 
engaged in them was to become acquainted with 
classical compositions, especially those of Handel 
and Bach, which could not be then publicly heard 
in Vienna. Of far more general influence, on 
the other hand, were the grand performances of 
Handel's oratorios, for which Van Swieten en- 
gaged a considerable number of vocalists and 


f 





instrumentalists. Many musical amateurs belong- 
ing to the principal nobility declared, at Swiet- 
en’s suggestion, their readiness to bear their 
share of the expense; they were Princes Lob- 
kowitz, Schwarzenberg, Dietrichstein, Counts 
Apponyi, Batthyani, and Franz Esterhazy, that 
is to say, partly the same circle of musical noble- 
men whom we see combining, ten years later, to 
get up a performance of Haydn’s Seasons. The 
concerts took place generally in the Hall of the 
Imperial Library, Van Swieten being at the head 
of them ; sometimes however they were given in 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s palace in the Mehlmarkt. 
The admission was free, but none except specially 
invited guests were present. The rehearsals 
were held at Swieten’s, and Swieten displayed 
very great assiduity in making the various pre- 
liminary arrangements. The performers belonged 
mostly to the Emperor’s Private Band and the 
orchestra of the Opera. At first, Joseph Starzer 
was the director, and, after his death, Mozart. 
Young Weigl accompanied at the piano. For 
the performances of 1788-1790, Mozart made his 
well-known arrangements—for a long time the 
only ones used—of Handel’s Messiah, as well as 
of his cantatas, Acis and Galathea, and Alezxan- 
der’s Feast, and the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
Connected with these entertainments in the Im- 
perial Library were separate grand performances 
in the Schwarzenberg Palace, such as the cele- 
brated first performances of The Creation (1799), 
and of The Seasons (1801). Admittance was 
obtained only by special invitation to these per- 
formances also. They were not given periodically 
but, as arule, there were some every year. They 
were established by a society of leading noble- 
men, Van Swieten being their “perpetual secre- 
tary.” Another offshoot were the “Concerts of 
noble Amateurs” or “ Gentlemen’s Concerts” 
(“‘Adelige Liebhaber-Concerte” or‘tCavalier-Con- 
certe”) as they were called. They were estab- 
lished in 1806 under the patronage of Prince 
Trautmansdorf, and brought to a close by the 
memorable performance of The Creation in the 
Hall of the University, on the 27th March, 1808, 
when Haydn appeared for the last timein public. 
With this ended any active part taken by the 
leading members of the Austrian nobility in 
grand musical performances. With rare excep- 
tions, they withdrew their patronage from the 
larger forms of orchestral and choral compositions 
and directed it exclusively to pleasing chamber 
music. We all know with what inffuence and 
benefit their cultivation of music in this form also 
was attended for Beethoven. It wasin the houses 
of Lichnowsky and Rasumowsky, of Counts Fries 
and Brunswick that the majority of his Quartets, 
Trios, and Sonatas met with the most enthusias- 
tic reception when first performed. 

A most lively picture, painted from life, of 
musical affairs in the aristocratie circles of Vienna 
is to be found in the Confidential Letters of Herr 
J. T. Reichardt, Prussian Capellmeister, who 
resided at Vienua in 1808 and 1809. It was at 
this period that the dying flame of aristocratic 
musical patronage blazed forth in one last bril- 
liant effort. Reichardt went front one aristocratic 
concert to another. But concerts were not the 
only entertainments. At Prince Lobkowitz’s, 
Italian operas were performed most satisfactorily 
by amateurs. Reichardt, whose opera Brada- 
mante was entirely rehearsed there, calls the 
Prince's mansion “the true residence and academy 
of music.” Beethoven’s Lroica was first execu- 
ted there, the Prince having purchased the score 
from the composer. “There,” says Reichardt, 
“rehearsals may be held at any hour in the very 
best places for such a purpose, and very — 
ly several rehearsals are going on in different 
rooms at the same time”—a convincing proof 
that the Prince did not care about mere pomp 
and show. Finally, can we have a more pleasing 
picture of the manners of the time than that 
presented by Prince Lichnowsky at the rehear- 
sal of Christus am Oelberg? “It was a frightful 
rehearsal,” Ries tells us. “It began at eight 
o’clock inthe morning (in the Theater an der 
Wien) ; at half-past two, every one was worn out, 
and more or less dissatisfied. Thereupon, Prince 
Carl Lichnowitz, who had been present from the 
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commencement, had large baskets full of meat, 
bread-and-butter, and wine brought in. He 
kindly invited all present to help themselves, 
which they did with a will, and the result was 
that everyone was restored to good humor. The 
Prince then begged them totry the oratorio once 
more so that everything might go off quite smooth- 
ly in the evening, and Beethoven’s first work of 
this kind be presented to the public in a manner 
worthy of it—and so the rehearsal began again.” 
Such zealous patronage of music would be de- 
serving of all praise even had it educated and 
entertained only the aristocracy themselves. But 
its beneficial effect extended beyond this. It 
was plainly seen (having beeu rendered possible 
and advanced by the French revolution, that bad 
preceded it) in social matters, connecting the 
artistic world and the educated middle classes 
with the great nobility. Music brought about 
this free approximation of classes in a degree of 
which our own time, democratic as it is, has no 
longer an idea. The mere fact that Reichardt, a 
simple Capellmeister, and by no means a first-class 
celebrity, should be eagerly invited to, and feted 
in, the highest circles, speaks volumes for the in- 
terest felt for art and the kindness of those com- 
posing them. At Prince Lobkowitz’s soirces, 
Reichardt repeatedly met Arch-Dukes, especially 
Rudolph and Ferdinand, besides composers, 
scholars and virtuosos—all associating with each 
other without any restrictive etiquette. The 
Arch-Duke Rudolph (Beethoven’s generous friend 
and patron) did not hesitate to amuse the guests 
at these parties by his admirable pianoforte play- 
ing for hours together; the Countess Kinsky 
sang, etc. If there was a musical party at the 
house of any of the bankers, Pereira, Arnstein, 
or Henikstein, the visitors might reckon upon 
meeting some of the very highest aristocracy, 
such as Lobkowitz, Kinsky, Dietrichstein. There 
is no doubt that, in this respect, we have retro- 
graded, and can no longer boast of assemblies 
where music exercises so pleasing a power in 
bringing people together and levelling social dis- 
tinctions. The love and cultivation of music do 
not play among the aristocracy of the present 
day the part they once played; we no longer 
hear of grand concerts in the houses of noble- 
men, far less of concerts in which the latter them- 
selves take an active share. We cannot certain- 
ly be so prejudiced as to blame them for the 
latter fact. While the system of concert giving, 
too, has been carried to its greatest extent in 
public, music among the middle classes has been 
reduced to the narrowest limits. Concerts in the 
houses of private gentlemen, concerts which used 
to fill old Vienna with their echoes, have been 
discontinued just as in the palaces of the nobility. 
People go to concerts, but they no longer give 
any; they listen to all the new quartets and 
symphonies, but they no longer play those quar- 
tets andsymphonies themselves. Formerly, even 
the Imperial Court, with a total absence of all 
ostentation, set an admirable example. We well 
know what decided musical talent and accom- 
plishments were possessed especially by the Em- 
perors Carl VI., Leopold I., Joseph ITI., and the 
Arch-Duke Rudolph, and what a large margin 
was assigned in their daily arrangements to their 
own musical practice. Though the Imperial 
Court has never absolutely withdrawn its patron- 
age from music, we must go back to a time long 
since past to see the Emperors and Arch-Dukes 
of Austria themselves distinguished as musicians, 
and deriving a pleasure from the active part they 
took in their regular musical parties. |The con- 
certs at the summer palace of Laxenburg, with 
full band, so frequent under Salieri or Weigl’s di- 
rection, when the Emperor Francis played the 
first violin, and the Empress (Maria Theresa von 
Naples) sang, were totally discontinued at her 
death in 1807. The Emperor then devoted his 
attention to quartet-playing. The string-quartet, 
consisting of the Emperor Francis, Count Urba- 
na, Field-Marshall Butschera, and the Kapell- 
meister, Herr Eybler, at the Castle of Persen- 
berg, to which, on calm evenings, the boatmen 
listened on the Danube below, was the last faint 
echo of the time of Imperial musicians. 


But even without any material obstacles, the 





pleasing concert system patronized in the palaces 
of the nobility at Vienna would have gradually 
disappeared before the growing power of modern 
public musical life. Political calamities, espec- 
ially the war of 1809, so painful aad humbling 
for Vienna, had, however, an especial share in 
definitively putting an end to this pleasant season 
of musical amusements. We may consider 1809 
as the decisive turning-point of these agreeable 
aristocratic pleasures—as the year in which they 
died out. Hi. 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 


CrrstaL Patace Concerts.—The promised 
Symphony by young Arthur Sullivan was performed 
on the 10th ult.; with what success may be judged 
by the following account in the Times of the Monday 
following : 











The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday afternoon 
was one of the most interesting ever given since Herr 
Manns, backed by those in authority, began to work 
in right good earnest, and lay the solid basis of what 
may now be fairly regarded in the light of an institu- 
tion. Besides spirited performances of overtures by 
Beethoven, Weber (fidelio, No. 4, and the Jubilee), 
some excellent violin playing, by Herr Carl Rose, a 
German artist to whom we shall, doubtless, have oth- 
er occasions of alluding, and singing of the best by 
Miss Edmonds and Mr. Santley (whose reception 
was just as cordial and unanimous as on the night 
previous at Exeter Hall), there was a new orchestral 
symphony written expressly for the Crystal Palace 
Concerts by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, who, if we are 
to expect anything lasting from the rising generation 
of native composers, is the one from whom we may 
most reasonably and on the fairest grounds expect it. 
Mr. Sullivan, by his music for Shakespeare’s Tem- 
pest, became suddenly ‘a name” in the musical 
world ; and ever since that music was first heard he 
has been looked to for something to raise the English 
school of music from the dead level of vainly aspiring 
mediocrity at which of late yeags it has for the most 
part remained. His Aenilworth, produced at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1864, can hardly be said to 
have done this, in spite of beauties that are incontes- 
table. The symphony produced on Saturday, how- 
ever, and received in the most flattering manner by 
one of the largest audiences we remember to have 
seen crowded together in the Crystal Palace Concert- 
room, is not only by far the most noticeable compo- 
sition that has proceeded from Mr. Sullivan’s pen, 
but the best musical work, if judged only by the 
largeness of its form and the number of beautiful 
thoughts it contains, for a long time produced by any 
English composer. We shall not attempt here an 
analysis of a symphony which cannot fail to be 
brought forward again, and that speedily, by one or 
other of the great metropolitan societies ; but it re- 
quires little courage to say that a second hearing will 
be still more favorable to it than the first—inasmuch 
as, although there is so much genuine melody that it 
cannot fail to strike at once, the beauties are not on 
the surface. The delicate texture of the work, re- 
vealing the care with which it has been designed and 
carried out; the happy manner in which, while evi- 
dently finding it impossible to get entirely rid of the 
irresistible fascination of Mendelssohn’s manner, the 
composer has been able in a very great measure to 
vindicate his freedom ; the fanciful and quite unhack- 
neyed shape into which he has thrown a scherzo built 
upon themes not otherwise strikingly new; the abso- 
lute loveliness of a slow movement (andante espressi- 
vo), in which—though again the leading theme can- 
not be praised for original freshness, while the epi- 
sodical matter has seemingly been inspired by a very 
characteristic passage in the Zirwnpet Overture of 
Mendelssohn—the melody moves on with unimpeded 
and serene placidity, set off and enriched by an or 
chestration of the most piquant ; a first alleqro, led 
into by a brief introduction (andante), which, as it 
were, strikes the key note, always subsequently more 
or less in evidence and itself marked by a breadth of 
outline and an ingenious complication of detail that 
make it interesting from first to last; and, to con- 
clude, a finale which starts with a spirit and vigor 
sustained with undiminished power to the very end 
—one and all declare the new symphony a work of 
uncommon merit, a work which, if no more, is a 
guarantee for the value of what surely must follow, 
a work to the consideration of which it will bea 





pleasure no less than a duty to return. Mr. Sullivan 
should abjure Mendelssohn, even Beethoven, and 
above all Schumann, for a year and a day—like the 
vanquished knights errant, who, when conquered, 
foreswore arms for a like period. Not that Mr. Sul- 
livan has been conquered, but that he must conquer ; 
and the best way to do this is to study the most le- 
gitimate and natural models, in the works of Haydn 
and Mozart, trusting to himself for the rest. Men- 
delssohn is apt to cause young aspirants to mistake 
the utmost polish for original production, what in that 
very great master was a second nature becoming in 
his imitators simple mannerism. To follow Beetho- 
ven is something like endeavoring to traverse the 
wide ocean in a cock-boat; while the anxious con- 
templation of Schumann, that musical Sisyphus, for- 
ever striving at the impossible, engenders a tendency 
to abstruseness in the abstract at the expense of fin- 
ished workmanship and genuine expression. The 
works of Haydn and Mozart in one sense, Bach and 
Handel in another, should be the text books of every 
young composer, who, ungifted with the genius of a 
Beethoven, is incapable of declaring himself, like 
Beethoven, independent of all precedents. Mean- 
while, Mr. Sullivan, who, though young, is already 
shrewd enough to have steered clear of that danger- 
ous quicksand, Spohr, the most mannered of all man- 
nerists, has composed a first symphony which, or we 
are greatly mistaken, will, for some time hence, en- 
gage the attention of the musical world, and lead to a 
second that may possibly fix it for at least a genera- 
tion. Beyond this we do not care to portend. The 
execution of the new work was marvellously good— 
all credit to Herr Manns and his admirably trained 
orchestra; and never do we remember 2 more spon- 
taneous outburst of feeling than that which brought 
forward the composer at the termination of the per- 
formance. 


“PARADISE AND THE Perr” aGAIN.—We have 
already copied one criticism suggested by the recent 
performance of Schumann’s Cantata—the most fa- 
vorable that we have seen; it was from the London 
Review. As further evidence that the English are 
slowly conquering their prejudices, we now give the 
notice of the Zimes of March 12, in which the val- 
iant Anti-Schumannite still faces the enemy, but with 
a decidedly retreating movement ; witness the pas- 
sages we have italicized. 


The first concert of the Philharmonic Society was 
wholly taken up with Robert Schumann’s cantata 
entitled Paradise and the Pert. Nearly 10 years ago, 
(June 23, 1856), with Madame Lind-Goldschmidt as 
the Peri, this work was given by the same society in 
presence of the Queen and a brilliant company, Pro- 
fessor Sterndale Bennett, who at the beginning of the 
same season had been appointed to the post he has 
ever since held so ably, conducting. On that occa- 
sion, though Madame Goldschmidt sang as none but 
herself could sing, and every pains were taken to se- 
cure a generally efficient performance, Paradise and 
the Peri created no impression beyond one of extreme 
weariness—in short, it was an unquestionable failure. 
During the period that has elapsed, thanks to the 
persevering efforts of some devoted adherents, Schu- 
mann has made decided progress in this country. Of 
recent years our amateurs have been hearing 8 much 
good music, of the mere existence of which not long 
ago they had scarcely a notion, and such a large pro- 
portion of this good music comes direct from Ger- 
many, that they are much better prepared than for- 
merly, and much more willing to listen ‘attentively 
and endeavor to appreciate whateyer may have re- 
ceived the stamp of German approval. That a large 
number of German music-makers have, since the 
death of Mendelssohn, held up Schumann as a mod- 
el, is known by all who care to familiarize themselves 
with what goes on in the way of music, abroad as 
well as athome. That their admiration for the new 
favorite is in a great measure jotiies by his merits, 
only an obstinate few, who think that to prove them- 
selves consistent is never to admit that they can have 
been wrong, wil] deny ; but, because certain composi- 
tions of Schumann have, however slowly, brought 
conviction with them, that everything he has left 
should necessarily prove as fortunate is harder to ad- 
mit. Ten years, well employed by his disciples, 
have sufficed to raise a genuine interest, if not an un- 
qualified liking for much that he has written ; but we 
are inclined to doubt whether ten times ten years 
would ever make Paradise and the Peri, to any ears 
but those of enthusiastic partisans quand méme, sound 
like aught else than a laboriously complex piece of 
clever dulness, containing many beautiful passages 
(especially in Parts 1 and 2), bnt these not standing 
out so clearly from the context as to fix themselves 
with vividness on the memory. Never was light 
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fanciful poem impressed by musician with so heavy a 
touch. All the faults of Schumann are here exem- 
plified—perhaps most strongly his vagueness of mel- 
ody outline, and that want of continuous power, for 
which twice the richness of his orchestral coloring, 
twice the frequent ingenuity of his orchestral method 
of accompaniment, would not atone. ‘Then the solo 
voices—soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass—are, 
without exception, so written for as to tax each voice 
with needless severity, and to little or no purpose. 
That there could be any possible sympathy between 
Schumann and Thomas Moore, none acquainted 
with the genius of both could for a moment have im- 
agined; but three hours of sombre prolixity, relieved 
atintervals with flashes of evanescent brightness, 
would scarcely have been expected from the compo- 
ser of those symphonies and overtures, which, together 
with some lessimportant works, have been recently gain- 
ing attentive hearings, and winning over more or less 
easily persuaded converts for Schamann’s music. It 
would be unprofitable again to enter into a detailed 
examination of Paradise and the Peri, or at further 
Jength io discuss its general merits and demerits. 
Hnough that the English version, sung at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, is a translation back again from 
the German translation of Moore’s poem, with such 
modifications, verbal and metrical, as the music ren- 
dered indispensable, and for which Mr. Bartholomew, 
in a brief preface, makes suitable apology ; that the 
solo-singers—Madame Parepa, Misses Emily Pitt 
and Robertine Henderson, Messrs. Cummings, Whif- 
fin ad Lewis Thomas—all exerted themselves with 
praiseworthy zeal ; that the orchestra was excellent 
throughout; and that the chorus went through its 
difficult and by no means grateful task as well as 
could be hoped for, remembering how limited is their 
allowance of preparatory rehearsal, Nevertheless, 
Paradise and the Peri left the same impression of 
weariness as it left 10 years ago, the only palpable 
relief to which was afforded by the tenor solo and 
quartet, Part 2 (“Lie Peri weint’”’), the most melodi- 
ous and symmetrically designed piece, and happily 
the shortest in the work, This was asked for again, 
and repeated ; but no other “sensation” was elicited. 


Seconp Purtnarmonic Concrrt.—March 19. 
The programme was as follows : 


Part I —Symphony, letter Q, Haydn; Scena, “Infelice.” 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Mendelssohn; Concertoin E flat, Mr. W. 
G. Cusins, Beethoven; Aria, ‘Bel raggio,’’ Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Rossini; Concerto in A minor, Herr Joachim, Viotti. 


Part II1.—Symphony in A major. Mendelssohn: Ballata, 
“Quando, lasciai la Normandia,’’ Miss Louisa Pyne, Meyer- 
beer; Overture (Masaniello.), Auber. 

Conductor: Professor Steradale Bennett. 


Of the Concerto playing one of the Musical 
World's masqueraders (or doubles) writes thuS : 


Tt is a tremendous task to perform the Colossus of 
pianoforte concertos even creditably, and the position 
of Mr. W.G. Cusins, who had to act as substitute 
for no less an artist than Madame Schumann, was 
one hardly to be envied. The audience, by their 
applause, however, showed a strong sense of the 
courage and conduct of the young English musician, 
violinist, pianist and composer tn uno, who was thus 
recompensed for the spirit of self-sacrifice that had 
urged, him to undertake a task from which many 
would have recoiled. Mr. Cusins, but recently indis- 
posed, was nervous at the outset, but speedily shook 
off timidity and played with increased and increasing 
composure to the very end of the concerto, when (as 
also after the first movement) he was applauded 
liberally. 

The great feature of the concert was Viotti’s con- 
certo in A minor, one of the finest, most interesting, 
and at the same time most effective pieces extant, for 
violin with orchestral accompaniments. The violin 
was on the left shoulder and the bow in the right 
hand of Joseph Joachim (I cannot “Herr” him just 
now), who plaved gigantically (the word is used in 
earnest) from end toend. — It was colossal playing, 
colossal in power, colossal in style, colossal in mech- 
anism, expression and coloring,—colossal in every- 
thing. It was to be his first and last appearance this 
season, and he gave the audience a test of his quality 
such as they are not likely to forget. © His task ac- 
complished, the giant, after enthusiastic plaudits, 
strode back from Hanover Square to St. James's 
Hall, where he had still 0 play in a trio of Mozart’s, 
at the Monday Popular Concerts. I bad almost for- 
gotten the magnificent cadenzas—his, the giant’s own 
—which, like exhalations, alternately streamed forth 
from the Viottian context, and vanished, as though 
they proceeded fiom it hy some phenomenonical pro- 
cess at once natural and inexplicable. — Vale !—Jos- 
eph Joachim! May vour shadow never be less. 
We shall miss you during the summer season, but 
live upon the hope of your return next autumn. 





Irantan Opera.—The rival impresarii of Covent 
Garden and Her Majesty’s are out with their flaming 
announcements for the season of 1866. Indeed they 
have already begun their performances, the former on 
the third, the latter on the seventh of April. Mr. 
Mapleson’s prospectus (Her Majesty’s} occupies three 
columns of the J/usical World; Mr. Gye comes a 
week later with six colamns; nine columns of such 
solemn self-laudation, puffery and bombast as leave 
our Grover, Grau and Maretzek quite in the shade. 
At this distance the details of single representations 
will have less interest than a general glance at all the 
season has to offer. Of the Covent Garden pro- 
gramme let the World inform us editorially (the 
Manager’s announcement would be more amusing, 
but would overflow our bounds) : 


The new prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera is 
full of interest, and just as full of novelty. In wel- 
coming back our old friends of last year—among 
whom it is enough to name Miles. Adelina Patti, 
Panline Lucea, and Antoinette Fricci, Signori Mario, 
Ronconi, Graziani, Tagliafico, Brignoli, Attri, Ciam- 
pi, &e.—we are reminded of the return, after a year’s 
absence, of Signor Naudin and M. Faure, and of that 
of Mile. Artot, after a two years’ absence. Then, 
too, we learn that Mlle. Carlotta Patti—favorite of 
the concert-room—will make her first appearance on 
the stage, the parts of Marguerite in the Huguenots, 
and Isabel in Robert le Diable being especially reserved 
for her ; and that our own brilliant songstress, Mad- 
ame Lemmens-Sherrington, is engaged, and will 
make her first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera 
as Prascovia, in L’ Etoile du Nord, Mile. Adelina 
Patti playing Caterina. 

The programme sets forth eight singers new to the 
English public. These are, Mlle. Aglaja Orgeni 
(from the Royal Opera House, Berlin—the best pupil 
of Madame Viardot), destined for Violetta in La 
Traviata; Mile. Marietta Biancolini, a contralto 
(from the San Carlo at Naples)—put down for the 
Goat-boy in Dinorah; Mile. Fanny Deconei (from 
the Theatre Royal, Hanover)—intended for Fides in 
the Prophéte; Mlle. Testri (from the Italiens at 
Paris) ; Mlle. Morensi, American, (from the Royal 
Opera, Capenhagen)—selected for Siebel in Fuust, 
and the Page in the /Zuquenots. Madame Maria Vil- 
da (from the Royal Opera House, Berlin)—to whom 
are assigned the parts of Norma, Donna Anna, and 
the grand tragic repertory ; Signor Fancelli (from 
the Royal Opera at Madrid)—who is to play Coren- 
tino in Dinorah; and Signor Nicolini (from the Ital- 
iens at Paris)—entrusted with Fra Diavolo, in 
Auber’s opera, and Arturo in 7 Puritani. Of the 
forgoing débutantes we only know that Signor Nico- 
lini is popular with the habitués of the Parisian Ttal- 
ian Opera, and that Madame Maria Vilda (Marie 
Wilt) eniovs a high reputation in Berlin. 

The programme announces two absolute novelties, 
and several revivals. The novelties are Ricci’s 
comic opera, Crispino e la Comare—produced last 
vear at the Italiens in Paris (and a good many years 
since at St. James’s Theatre, by the Italian duffo 
company); and Donizetti‘s Don Schastian. The 
principal character in Ricei’s work is allotted to Mlle. 
Adelina Patti. The parts in Don Sebastian will be 
sustained by Mile. Artot, Signori Nandin and Graz. 
iani, M. Faure and Herr Schmid. Among revivals 
are the Nozze di Figaro—cast with almost unprece- 
dented strength, the chief parts being given to Miles. 
Adelina Patti, Pauline Lueca, and Artot, M. Faure, 
Signori Neri-Baraldi, Graziani, and Ronconi; Fra 
Diavolo—not with Mario, but with Signor Nicolini, as 
the Brigand Chief, supported by Mile. Pauline Lucea 
and Signor Ronconi; 7 Purifani, with Mile. Adelina 
Patti as Elvira; and La Traviata, with Mile. Orgeni, 
Signors Graziani and Mario, as Violetta, old Ger- 
mont, and Alfredo. 

Pauline Lucca as Auber’s Zerlina, and Ronconi, 
with his inimitable white hat and cane; Adelina 
Patti, as Bellini’s Elvira, and indeed as every char- 
acter she may assume; Mario, too, in whatever he 
undertakes ; the A/ricaine, with entirely new appoint- 
ments ; Costa, with his magnificent orchescra ; the 
host of new comers, &c., &e., &e., hold cut such 
promise as fully to justify expectations of the bright- 
est. 

As tothe “novelty” above referred to we must 
confess we cannot see it. The “two absolute novel- 
ties,”” Crispino and Don Sebastian, are old stories 
already in New York and Boston, and the rest of the 
list is made up of the hack pieces of the lyric stage 
for the past few years. Mozart’s Figaro is the only 
rarety which we may envy ‘he Londoners, so far as 


the repertoire is concerned ; of the great singers of 
the world they have the first pick, as usual. And 
Her Majesty’s Theatre falls not behind in this partic- 
ular, while its list of new or rarely heard important 
works is far richer. It embraces Gluck’s Iphigenia 
in Tauris, with Mile. Tietjens as Iphigenia ; Mozart’s 
Seraglio (Die Entfiihrung), with Titiens as Costan- 
za, Dr. Giinz as Belmont, Rokitansky as Osmin ; 
Spontini’s Vestale (Titiens, Harriers Wippern, Jun- 
ca, Mongini, &c.) ; Rossini’s Donna del Lago (Mme. 
Trebellias Malcolm Graeme, Mlle. Ilma de Murska 
as Elena, Gardoni as James V., Junca as Douglas, 
Mongini as Rhoderic Dhu); Don Giovanna, with 
Grisi (!), Titiens and Trebelli, Santley (the Don), 
Scalese (Leporello), Gardoni (Ottavio); Der Frey- 
schiitz, with Titiens, Mlle. Sinico, Santley, Mongini, 
&e. ; Weber’s Oberon, with Titiens as Rezia, Trebel- 
lias Fatima, Mlle. Bettelheim as Puck, Sig. Stagno 
as Oberon, Monginias Sir Huon, Santley as Scheras- 
min; besides Dinorah, Mirella, Huguenots, Falstaff 
(Merry Wives), and selections from a long list, in 
which we notice Cherubini’s M/edea (brought out for 
the first time in London last year), Fidelio, 11 Flauto 
Magico, Nozze di Figaro, besides the Verdi, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer, Flotow, Donizetti and Bellini pieces 
which are everywhere in vogue. 


Mosicat Society ox: Lonpon. (Alfred Mel- 
lon conductor).—The first concert of this season was 
given on Wednesday. The following was the pro- 
gramme :—Overture to Aing Lear—Hector Berlioz ; 
air from (dippe a Colonne, sung by Mr, Patey—Sac- 
chini ; Concert solo for clarinet and orchestra; elari- 
net, Mr. Lazarus—E. Silas; Scena and aria, “E 
dunque ver,” sung by Madame Parepa, Rubinstein ; 
Overture to A Medsummer Night’s Dream—Mendels- 
sohn; Symphony in C minor (No. 5)—Beethoven ; 
Aria, “Nina jolie et sage” —(Actxon), sung by Mad- 
ame Parepa—Auber ; Caprice for pianoforte in E, 
played by Miss Agnes Zimmerman—Sterndale Ben- 
nett; Duet from the Flanto Magico, by Madame 

?arepa and Mr. Patey—Mozart; Overture to the 
Vampyre—Marschner. 


Leipzig. 

Gewanpuavus Concerts. So familiar have the 
Gewandhaus audiences become with all the best 
works of the great orchestral composers, so almost 
blasé (so to speak) with hearing of good music, that 
they have at last had recourse to “historical pro- 
grammes” for the sake of novelty. (For, of course, 
it did not take long to exhaust what was found edify- 
ing in the compositions of the present and “the fu- 
ture.”’) Those Historical Concerts must have been 
very interesting and instructive. The specimens re- 
viewed in the first two were as follows : 


The programme of the first concert on Thursday, 
18th January, comprised Bach, Handel, and contem- 
poraries ; cantata for double chorus, J.S.Bach (1685- 
1750); Concerto for Claircembalo, G. F. Handel 
(1685-1759), played by Herr Pauer; Aria, “Oh 
Sleep” (Semele), G. F. Hindel, sung by Mdme. Ru- 
dersdorff ; Sonata in G flat, for the violin, by G. 
Tartini, David; a Christmas Carol for Chorus, ‘a 
Capelia,” by Leonard Schroéter (born toward the end 
of the 16th century) ; Symphony, by Carl Phil. Em. 
Bach (1714-1788) ; ‘Lavinia a Turno,” Cantata for 
Soprano, by C. H. Graun (1701-1759), sung by Mme. 
Rudersdorff ; [Pianoforte Soli: a. Fugue by J. L. 
Krebs (1713-1780), Sonata by Galuppi (1706-1785), 
played by Herr Pauer. Choruses from the Oratorio 
‘Israel in Egypt,” Haindel.—Second concert, Thurs- 
day, January 25th —BaHo, “Zelena und Paris,” C. 
W. von Glack (1714-1780), (Aria dei Atleti, Ciacon- 
na and Gavotta) ; Cantata, “Euridice,” G. B. Pergo- 
lese (1710-1736), sung by Mme. Rudersdorfi. Piano 
forte Soli; a. Capriccio by Friedemann Bach (1710-- 
1734), b. Sonata by John Christian Bach(1735-1782), 
played by Capellmeister Carl Reiuecke ; Aria,“ Con- 
fusa, abbandonata,” J. Chr. Bach,sung by Mme. Ru- 
‘dersdorft ; Overture, ‘Zigranes,’, by Vincenzo Rhig- 
ini (1756-1812) ; Overture, “Samori,” by Abbé Vo- 
gler (1749-1814) ; Songs with pianoforte accompani- 
ment: a. Arietta, “Ritorneret fra poco,” G. A. Has- 
se(1699-1783) ; b. “She never told her love,” J. Hay- 
dn, (1732-1809); c¢. “My mother bids me bind my 
hair,” J. Haydn, sung by Mme. Rudersdorff ; Fare- 
well Symphony in G flat, J. Haydn. We hear that 
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a‘ Return Symphony” by Haydn has lately been 
found, and that it will soon be performed at one of 
these admirable concerts.— Orchestra. 

The fifteenth subscription concert(Feb. 1)formed an- 
other historical evening, embracing the French school 
from Méhul (1763—1817), the school of Durante and 
Cherubini (1765—1842), Cimarosa (1754—1801), 
and the German school of Mozart (1756—1791) and 
Reichardt (1752—1814}. Mozart was represented 
by his Serenade in B flat for wind instruments and 
double bass and the Count’s aria: Hai gia vinta la 
causa ; Cherabiniby the Overture to Anacreon and 
an entr’act from his opera Medea, first produced in 
1797. Signor Marchesi, “whose archaic and artistic 
knowledge rendered him one of the best interpreters 
of an historical concert,” was the singer. 

’ Feb. 22. The chapter of musical history held up 
in the 17th concert was called “Beethoven and his 
Contemporaries.” The programme contained : Kyrie 
for chorus and orchestra from Schubert’s Mass in E 
flat; Overture, introduction and first duet from 
Spohr’s Jessonda ; Overture, arietta of Fatima (‘‘Ara- 
bia’s lonely child) and Quartet from Weber’s Oberon ; 
Overture to “Alfonso and Estrella” by Schubert ; 
and, from Beethoven, the Coriv/anus Overture, the 
Quartet from Fidelio, and the piano-forte Fantasia 
with orchestra and chorus. 

In the following concert, representing the period 
after Beethoven, a young Bostonian had the honor 
of taking part, as will be seen by the following re- 
port which we translate from the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik : 

“The programme of the 18th Gewandhaus Concert 
(March 8), taking up the historical sequence again, 
represented Mendelssohn, Meyerbecr, Schumann and 
their contemporaries. The pieces performed were: 
Marschner’s Overture to the “Vampire,” which 
builds somewhat upon Weber’s Euryanthe and Ober- 
on; two male choruses, by Friedrich Schneider and 
Conradin Kreutzer ; Meyerbeer’s Struensee overture. 
Besides which, Herr Cartyte Perersitea (of 
Boston), a former pupil of the Leipzig Conservatori- 
um, who lately, if we are not mistaken, has been en- 
joying the instruction of Von Biilow, played the Ro- 
manza and Rondo from Chopin’s E-minor Concerto 
and showed himself technically a finely cultivated, as 
well as talented and tasteful pianist. The first part 
closed with two choruses from Mendelssohn’s Anti- 
gone (“Orb of Helios,” and Praise of Bacchus), in 
which the composer has admirably solved—so far as 
it is possible to reconcile contradictory elements—the 
hard problem of treating antique forms in a manner 
that appeals to modern feeling. Schumann’s Sym- 
phony in E flat formed the second part. All the 
performances were satisfactory ; and we must add 
that Herr Petersilea was warmly applauded and _ re- 
called.” 

The 20th and last Gewandhaus Concert had in 
the first part, Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, and the 
Finale of Mendelssohn’s unfinished apera, “Zoreley,”’ 
Mme. Koster, from Berlin, singing the principal 


character ; for the second part, Beethoven's Choral * 


Symphony. 


Sorree or A Boston Pianist.—The Leipziger 
Tageblatt, March 20, has the following paragraph : 
“The young piano virtuoso, PeTrersitea, from 
America, who has charmed by his masterly playing 
in the Gewandhaus, and more lately at the festival 
of the Zollner-verein, gives tomorrow-in the great 
hall of the Conservatorium a farewell concert and 
has invited many friends of art. He returns soon to 
America. (We are informed that his father came 
originally from Weimar, a descendant of the celebra- 
ted actress Petersilie, whose name Goethe changed to 
Silie).” Mr. P. was assisted on this occasion by 
Friiulein Helene Friedliinder, of Leipzig, and Herr 
Hermann Brandt, of Hamburg, and his programme 
contained : Sonatain C minor, for piano and violin, 
Beethoven ; Bach’s A-minor Fugue, transcribed by 





Liszt ; Sonata in C-sharp minor by E. F. Richter ; 
Song, (‘‘Mondnacht,” by Schumann, and Die Post,” 
by Schubert); Fantasia in C, Schumann; Violin 
Concerto, Vieuxtemps ; Polonaise in A flat, Chopin. 


DL’ Africaine has been having its run at the Leipzig 
theatre as at all others; doubled prices, great enthu- 
siasm, crowning of Meyerbeer’s bust, &., &e.—A 
few more items of the concert life in the old seat of 
Bach and Mendelssohn we find in the London Musi- 
cal World: 


The following was the programme of the concert 
given lately in the Gewandhaus for the Benefit of the 
Poor; Overture to Leonore, No. 1, Beethoven; Air 
from The Creation, Haydn (sung by Mile. Asminde 
Ubrich, from Hanover); Concerto for the Violin, 
Litolff (Herr Dreyschock); Air from Semiramide, 
Rossini (Mlle. Ubrich) ; Pianoforte Concerto in C 
minor, Beethoven (Herr Labor, from Hanover) ; 
Songs with Pianoforte accompaniment—‘‘Ich hor ein 
Voglein locken,” Mendelssohn, ‘‘Dem Herzallerlieb- 
stein,” Tauhert (Mlle. Ubrich); and overture to 
Genoveva, Schumann. The above overture was per- 
formed, also, at the eighth Enterpe Concert, as was, 
likewise, Schubert’s Symphony in C major. Mad. 
Sara Heinze played, moreover, Moscheles’ G-minor 
Concerto; a Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2, by Chopin; 
and a Polonaise, No. 2, in G flat major by Liszt. 
Herr Rebling sang an air from Don Juan, and Beet- 
hoven’s vocal series: “An die ferne Geliebte.”—- 
Signor and Madame Marchesi were announced to 
give their Historical Concerts at the Gewandhaus. 
Their principal theme is the Italian school, especially 
the development of the air and the duet from 1600 to 
1820. Herren Reinecke and David were to lend 
their services. 


' 

Montcu.—Herr Franz Lachner has received from 
the Emperor of Mexico the Commander’s Cross of 
the Order of Guadeloupe. By the express command 
of the king, the Abbé Liszt’s legend of Die heilige 
Elizabeth, words by O. Roquette, was to be produced, 
for the first time, on the 14th February at the Royal 
Court and National Theatre. Herr Hans von Biilow, 
who had been rehearsing the composition ever since 
the beginning of February, was to be the conductor, 
His Majesty has likewise ordered that ‘model’ per- 
formances of Lohengrin and Tannhiiuser shall take 
place during the summer months. Herr Hans von 
= will be the conductor at these performances as 
well, 


Drespen. From the report of the Royal Thea- 
tre, just published, it appears that there were three 
hundred and twenty-five nights between January 1 
and December 31, 1865, on which the house was open 
to the public, and that during the year no less than 
one hundred and eighty-two different pieces were 
played, of which twenty-three were produced for the 
first time, and forty were what is called ‘neu-einstud- 
irt. Of the one hundred and eighty-two different 
pieces forty-two were operas. The total number of 
performances (three or four smaller pieces being 
sometimes given on one night) was four hundred and 
fifty-two. Shakespeare was performed seventeen 
times, Schiller sixteen, Goethe five, Lessing three, Mo- 
zart twenty, Meyerbeer seventeen, Auber fourteen, 
Wagner thirteen, Weber eight, Rossini six, Donizetti 
five, Boieldieu four, Cherubini three, Beethoven two, 
Bellini two. There are not many theatres, we should 
think, where such a variety of really good perfor- 
mances are given. 


Corocne. The interesting programme of onr 
Seventh Giirzenich Concert in Cologne was as fol- 
lows : (1) Overture from “Athalie,” by Mendelssohn. 
(2) Die Graf-aria, from ‘Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart. 
(3) ‘Die Nizxe’”’ (the Naiad), a fantastic poem, by the 
Russian poet, Lermontoff, translated into German by 
Robert Sprato, music by Anton Rubinstein : Solo for 
contralto, female chorus and orchestra. (4) Concer- 
to for piano and orchestra, composed and executed by 
Capellmeister Karl Reinecke, leader of the orchestra 
at the Gewandhaus in Leipsic. (5) Duetto from the 
“Olimpiade”: Neigiornituoi felicita,by Sacchini(1767). 
(6) Credo, from Cherubini’s Mass, composed for the 
coronation of Charles Xth. (7) The Pastoral Sym- 
yhony of Beethoven. The well-known overture of 

endelssohn was capitally rendered and heartily re- 
ceived. It is a capital composition to begin a con- 
cert with, being both spirited and clear. The difficult 
and ever fresh aria of Mozart, sung by Signor Mar- 
chesi,fwas deservedly applauded. The composition 
of Rubinstein is a little b/uette, very nicely scored, 
with the well-known romantic system of harp, flute, 
and horns, but it is not fit for a large room. The 





solo for contralto, intrusted to Mme. Marchesi, is 
very thin, besides being badly written for the voice. 
With the best execution in the part of the orchestra 
and chorus, as well as with the masterly efforts of the 
distinguished soloist, “Die Nize ist nix” (nothing), as 
the Germans say, and did not produce a favorable 
impression. The concerto for piano is masterly 
written; but I find that the orchestra predominates 
over the piano itself, and in a very large room, like 
the Giirzenich Saale, the beautiful scoring absorbs 
the whole attention. In many points this composi- 
tion shows that Reinecke is a great admirer of Men- 
delssohn. As a pianist, this gentleman belongs un- 
doubtedly to the best school. His mechanism is per- 
fection, and his style pure and unaffected. Herr 
Reinecke, who is an old acquaintance here, and has 
fulfilled the functions of professor at our conservatoire 
during many years, was loudly and heartily applaud- 
ed. Highly interesting was it to hear the duetto of 
Sacchini. After a very expressive andante and pit 
mosso in FE flat major, with some turn into the rela- 
tive minor kev, comes a most taking allegro in A flat 
major. This duetto, beautifully written for the voices, 
and delicately scored, is worthy to be placed next to 
the celebrated opera, “Edippo a Colonna,” by the 
same composer. Sung to perfection by the two cari 
sposi, it met with decided enthusiasm, aud was unani- 
mously redemanded. Nothing is to be compared, 
(unless perhaps some choruses of Hiindel), to the 
grand Credo, by Cherubini, for orchestra and double 
chorus. The slow minor movement upon the words 
“Crucifirus etiam pro nobis,” and the allegro, “Et 
resurrexit,” are eternal models of beauty and grand- 
eur inart. The execution by the very large chorus 
and orchestra was capital, and it closes the first part 
of the concert in a splendid manner. The Pastoral 
Symphony, which filled up the second part of the 
programme was wonderfully delivered, and thus I 
can safely say this concert was another page of fame 
for the great master, F. Hiller, its leader. Roger is 
going to sing in German a few nights at the opera 
here. Iam afraid the great veteran will hardly stand 
a whole opera. 


Paris. Of the Abbé Liszt’s Mass, conducted by 
the Abbé in person, the correspondent of the Orches- 
tra writes : 


The mass composed by the Abbé Liszt, and execu- 
ted for the first time in Paris on the 15th at the 
church of St. Eustache, is not a new production. It 
was written for the consecration of the cathedral of 
Gran, at the request of the Cardinal Szitowski, Pri- 
mate of Hungary, as far back as 1855, and published 
four years later at Vienna. The “Graner Messe” is 
Iam told, the proper title. The success here was 
doubtful; but not the execution, which was unani- 
mously pronounced to be wretched. Of course the 
special pleaders in favor of the Abbé’s talent as a 
composer, and of his obvious tendency towards the 
music of the future, find “circonstances atténuantes” 
easily enough. For the matter of that, so do I; and 
I beg leave toexplain. We are in Lent, and passing 
through a period of penitence and humiliation for 
the many sins we have committed. Tvés bien. If I 
am permitted to consider a careful heariug of the 
work as a set-off against, say, a hundred years of rur- 
gatory, I am content, though I feel I have got good 
and full weight ; but if 1 am to regard it in a purely 
religious light, I am no longer of the sante opinion, 
and beg respectfully to suggest to all ‘‘musicians of 
the future” that they should keep their compositions 
Jor the future ; get them carefully packed in air-tight 
boxes (like those awful preserved peas we are occa- 
sionally condemned to eat), and leave in their wills a 
stringent regulation that no rash hand shall bring 
them to light uutil at least 1966. We shall all be 
dead, then, my friend, and as for our descendants, 
quwils s’arrangent. 

The church was crowded, and the receipts amount- 
ed to about 45,000 francs. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by M. Hurand, the maitre de chapelle, and 
M. Batiste was as usual at the great organ, and im- 
provised an entrée on a subjeet from the “ Tannhduser” 
probably with a view to be agreeable to M. l’Abbé. 
The soli were given by MM. Agnesi and Warot and 
two of the children of the choir. Madame la Baron- 
ne Caters was to have sung the soprano, but at the 
last moment the clerical authorities interposed and 
refused to allow the presence of women in the choir. 
Had this veto been extended to the band of the Garde 
Nationale, which struck up a march when the Gener- 
al Mellinet entered the church, and to the roll of 
drums beating “aux champs ”’ at the elevation, it 
would have been as well. 


The fourth concert at the Conservatoire, says the 
Revue Musicale, offered nothing especial but the ha- 
bitual perfection of the orchestra, under the direction 
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of M. Georges Hainl. The pieces were : Symphony 
in A by Mendelssohn , Adagio of Beethoven’s Sep- 
tet; Overture to Oberon, and choruses from a Mass 
by Cherubini. On the 11th ult., the programme 
was : Beethoven’s 8th Symphony; Introduction to 
the first act of Psyche, by A. Thomas; Beethoven’s 
piano Concerto in G, played by Mme. Szarvady (née 
Clauss) ; Double Chorus by Sebastian Bach ; Over- 
ture to Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn. 

The 19th Popular Concert of Classical Music in 
the Cirque Napoleon had for programme: Haydn’s 
Symphony, No. 46; Mendelssohn’s Melusina Over- 
ture; Dance air (Bourrée) by Sebastian Bach; the 
instrumental parts of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ; 
Turkish March by Mozart. At the 20th concert the 
pieces were: Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture ; sec- 
ond orchestral Suite by Fr. Lachner; Adagio from 
Haydn’s 36th Quartet, by all the strings of the orches- 
tra ; Beethoven’s 7th Symphony. 

At the Grand Opera L’ Africaine has had its one 
hundredth performance, with all the original singers. 
Don Giovanni has been brought out with peculiar care 
at the Italian Theatre, and there are to be rival rep- 
resentations of the same at two other opera houses. 
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Handel and Haydn Society.—“St. Paul.” 

Our old Oratorio Society have at length reso- 
lutely faced the problem of many years, have de- 
termined that they would do Mendelssohn’s ear- 
lier Oratorio, and have done it. Done it so suc- 
cessfully, with audience so large, and so deeply 
interested, that there can be no longer an excuse 
for not allowing this public to become as well ac- 
quainted with it as it has for years been with 
“Elijah,” which can hardly be pronounced a 
greater work, although it may have greater ele- 
ments of popularity. It is indeed hard to say 
which of the two isgreater. But “St Paul” is a 
very grave and serious work, and must be taken 
seriously to be thoroughly appreciated. The mu- 
sic is singularly one in spirit with the subject and 
the text. The composer is so true to that, has 
so filled himself with that, that he seems hardly 
to have aimed at mere musical effect as such, but 
only at a noble, sincere, full and never over- 
wrought expression of characters, events and 
sentences 80 full of meaning and so sacred ; the 
expression thereof by those means and forms of 
musical art which had become to him an ever- 
ready, all-sufficient mother tongue. While there- 
fore on the spiritual, the poetic, the dramatic 
side the work is so true, so earnest and so real, it 
is no less beautiful, original and whole as a work 
of art, a composition. With all its contrasts :— 
songs, chorales and choruses of serene, high 
Christian faith, turbulent outbursts of Jewish 
prejudice and vengeance, light-hearted, sensu- 
ous Heathen worship, it still preserves a unity of 
musical style which makes the beauty of all parts 
to be felt more or less in each part. 

Like Bach in his Passion music, Mendelssohn 
in “St. Paul” builds upon the Chorale, the sweet, 
deep, heartfelt plain song of Protestantism. The 
half dozen Chorales which occur in the course of 
the oratorio, including that with which the Over- 
ture so nobly opens, form its several points of 
rest and of departure. Like Bach too, he en- 
trusts the narrative, very condensed and plain, to 
a single reciting voice (soprano or tenor), which 








introduces the dramatis persone and then lets 
them sing in person ; now the two false witness- 
es, now Stephen, now Paul; now the voice -from 
heaven: “Saul, why persecutest thou me ?” 
which he gives to a soprano choir to make it as 
little earthly and (humanly speaking) as imper- 
sonal as possible. There is something quite dra- 
matic in this arrangement, and Mendelssohn had 
the means of the modern orchestra and his mas- 
tery thereof to make it more dramatic still. 

But if this music in its prevailing tone of color 
is more sombre than the Elijah, yet it is fully as 
exciting to the deeper feelings and strengthening 
to the soul. If it is less brilliant, and presents no 
such variety of vividly conceived and wonderful- 
ly painted scenes, yet the one theme is taken so 
to heart and musically developed with such con- 
sistency and such completeness that as a whole it 
is equally and even more absorbing—at least 
when one has listened to it carefully several times 
and studied it. There is nothing so graphic and 
overwhelming here as the Rain chorus, it is true ; 
nosuch startling pictures shown forth onsolargee 
canvas as the choruses: “The fire descends from 
heaven,” “Behold! God the Lord passed by,” 
and the like; but grand, inspiring, sometimes 
sublime expressions of trust in God, rising above 
the trials of the world, of light from Heaven, light 
within, illuminating the surrounding darkness, 
such as are found in the “St. Paul” choruses, are 
not surpassed in the later oratorio. Trust in 

x0d’s word, sympathy with its preachers and 
prayer for them—this sets the keynote in the 
very opening chorus ; and how grand it is! How 
well contrasted its three motives: first the strong, 
exulting invocation: “Lord! thou alone art 
God ;” then, as the stately full flow of the accom- 
paniment is broken into agitated triplets, the 
sense of persecution and danger: “The Heathen 
furiously rage;” this for the middle part, and 
then, the orchestra still agitated, the calm, long 
tones in which the voices pray that “strength and 
joyfulness” be granted to the preachers. And at 
this height how naturally comes the first great 
point of rest, the serene, rich, even-flowing har- 
mony of the Chorale: “To God on high be thanks 
and praise!” It is the tune called in the old 
German hymn books “Allein Gott in der Hoh 
sei Ehy’ ;” and it will be interesting to compare 
this four-voice treatment of it with several vari- 
ous renderings by Bach. Now begins the stir- 
ring history: the martyrdom of Stephen and the 
conversion of Saul, forming the subject matter of 
the First Part, which closes with another grand 
chorus, fitly answering to that opening one, and 
similar in form, having a first, a middle and a 
final subject: “O great is the depth,” clear, 
strong and jubilant; then, more involved in the 
weaving together of parts and figurative accom- 
paniment, the thought that “His ways are past 
our understanding ;” and the return of the first 
theme ushering in a quickened movement : “Sing 
His glory evermore,” which is worked up to a 
climax, and the first theme: “O great is the 
depth,” in slower tempo, ends the chorus as it 
began. 

The opening and closing choruses of Part Sec- 
ond are somewhat more dry, but in the same 
dignified and noble style. On the other hand, 
looking for the present at the purely religious 
choruses which are outside of the action, the 
comments of the pious heart, which prelude to 
the story and at intervals relieve the strain of 





personal interest, what can be lovelier and 
sweeter than the two: “IIappy and blest are 
they who have endured!” after the death of 
Stephen, aud “How lovely are the Messengers ” 
in the second part! These correspond in char- 
acter to “He watching over Israel” and are 
quite as beautiful ; the second has a melody which 
at once captivates and haunts every listener. 
These win and soothe by their tenderness; others 
startle and carry you away by their far-flashing, 
dazzling brightness. |The chorus which follows 
Paul’s conversion: “Rise up, arise,” is perfectly 
resplendent as the full blaze of harmony bursts 
out after expectation has been aroused by the 
strangely dramatic crescendo of the orchestra, 
beginning with the low intermittent drum beat 
which forms an organ-point to the increasing, 
climbing harmonies, full of a sense as of a sudden 
reveille in the dark and a hurrying together from 
a thousand tents to witness the great revelation. 
This, and the succeeding Chorale: “Sleepers, 
wake ! a voice is calling,” with flashing trum- 
pet interludes between the lines, are in the 
same spirit with “The night is departing,” &c., 
in the IZymn of Praise, and not surpassed in that 
somewhat later work. 

Then again, as opposite as possible to all of 
these, come the properly dramatic choruses, 
which keep up the excitement and the vividness 
of the scene throughout. Especially those tu- 
multuous accusing choruses of the Jewish multi- 
tude: “Now this man ceaseth not to utter blas- 
phemous words,” “Take him away,” and, terribly 
true to life as it is sharp and short, “Stone him 
to death ;”—a good point, too, the repeating of 
the same music essentially when the cry is again 
raised against Paul as it was at first against 
Stephen; add also, in the same category: “Is this 
he ?” and “This is Jehovah’s Temple.” Taunt- 
ing accusation, blind rage and superstition, hatred 
and contempt for innovation, could not be more 
strongly portrayed in music, unless Bach has done 
it in his Passion. _In still another vein and still 
dramatic are those choruses in which the Gentile 
crowd would worship Paul and Barnabas: “ The 
Gods as Mortals have descended,” and “O be 
gracious, ye Immortals.” How full of cheerful, 
sensuousGreek worship,of “oxen and garlands”and 
flutes the latter, with its secular melody, sounds ! 
Touchingly and tenderly dramatic is the (almost 
recitative) deprecatory chorus of the disciples 
addressed to Paul: ‘‘Far be it from thy path.” 

Turning now to the solo voices, we find their 
most important occupation here in recitative ; all 
the narrative connecting parts are recited by a 
single voice, now soprano, now tenor, in few and 
well chosen words, of which the musical phrases 
set the meaning and suggestion in the clearest 
light, what with the aid of the always significant 
and carefully studied running commentary in the 
orchestra. The condition hardest to be realized 
to the successful production of the whole Orato- 
rio is the finding of singers who have this rare 
art of recitative in any high degree of perfection ; 
they must be real artists. The rounded arias are 
comparatively few, but they are very beautiful ; 
these, like the first class of choruses of which we 
spoke, are impersonal ; pious meditations, exhor- 
tations, &c., in which the whole history is looked 
down upon from a clear religious height. Best 
and most original of them all, perhaps, is the 
well-known “Jerusalem ! thou that killest,” which 
on this occasion was sung with fervor, sweetness 
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and sustained nobility of style by Miss Houston, 
who is inremarkably good voice this season, and 
less unsure of herself (for she always has good 
inspirations, passages and phrases that go right 
to the heart and quicken inwardly) than hereto- 
fore. She was no less successful in the other al- 
most equally beautiful soprano <Arioso: *I will 
sing of thy great mercies.” In the trying recita- 
tives she was often, but not always happy. 

The contralto has but one air, a warm, sincere 
rich strain of melody (also well know in concert 
rooms): “But the Lord is mindful of his own,” 
in which the large, rich voice and unaffected style 
of Miss ANNrE Cary told to good advantage ; 
more animation, more earnestness, more study 
would do wonders with that voice. 

The only air for the Tenor is in the Second 
Part : “Be thou faithful untodeath,” an inspiring 
and inspired piece of musical declamation, whose 
capacity of expression the lifelong study of a 
true singer could not exhaust. The clear, warm, 
golden voice tones are exposed in the strongest 
relief against the shaded background of low run- 
ning accompaniment, so that the singer may 
slight nothing. Mr. CastiEe (who has rid him- 
self of some bad habits since he was last here, 
and whose voice has even gained in reach and 
volume) sang it as if he felt that it meant some- 
thing, and really gave an eloquent rendering. If 
he perseveres in his present direction of study 
and pursues in oratorio music a higher ideal of 
beauty than that found in English ballads or 
Italian opera, he will sing it better yet, and will 
in time become a very satisfactory oratorio singer. 
His recitatives in the First Part, especially that 
in which Stephen rebukes the council: “Yehard 
of heart,” demand the highest powers. He grap- 
pled with the task manfully and thoughtfully and 
with fair success, rising in one place to great 
energy of declamation, although the contrasts of 
loud and soft were somewhat too spasmodic. 

There are two important arias (Bass) for Paul, 
both in the first part. The first is in his charac- 

‘ter of persecutor of the Christians: “Consume 
them all, Lord Sabaoth,” and in its strong, iron 
weight and energy corresponds to “Is not His 
word like a fire and a hammer that breaketh” in 
Elijah, as both do somewhat to the tenor ‘*Thou 
shalt dash them” in the Messiah. The other: “O 
God have mercy” is the prototype of the air of 
Elijah: “It is enough,”—the same deep, serious, 
tender, self-searching, brooding tone, roused to 
animated recitative in the middle by the resolu- 
tion : “I will speak of thy salvation.” Mr. Wuit- 
NEY delivered both airs in good, serious, manly 
style, his voice being in the main musical as well 
as ponderous and telling, though somewhat dry 
and hollow in the upper tones. His solo with 
chorus: “I praise thee, O God” is also one of the 
satisfying pieces in the oratorio. Inthe Second 
Part, his Duet with Tenor (Paul and Barnabas) : 
“For so hath the Lord himself commanded,” was 
one of the things which could not escape open 
applause. Paul also has a noble piece of recita- 
tive, where he expostulates with the Gentiles 
who would worship them as Mercurius and Jupi- 
ter: “O wherefore do ye these things,” in which 
the singer may find matter for study for a long 
time. 

The Oratorio as a whole was quite as well ren- 
dered as one could reasonably expect for the first 
time ; indeed to those who considered the ever 
new difficulties which a work, so long, so taxing 





to physical and mental powers, presented in re- 
hearsal, the effort exceeded expectation. The 
plainer choruses, especially the Chorales, went 
admirably,—a full, smooth, euphonious, well bal- 
anced and well blended stream of tone, refreshing 
and edifying to the hearer even in that hot and 
crowded hall. Most of the choruses, even the 
more complex and contrapuntal, were carried 
through well; save that it still threatens to take 
years to cure completely that chronic fault of all 
our large choruses, the timidity and non-appear- 
ance of scores of voices in certain difficult passa- 
ges; the responsibility of carrying them through, 
and still more of taking them up, is generally left 
to the few who are more sure and confident. We 
think, however, that we notice a constant im- 
provement in this particular; the only thorough 
remedy will be found in the same full attendance 
upon each and every rehearsal that is shown with 
such alacrity when it comes to a public perform- 
ance. The joy of joining in the Festival must 
first be earned by study in rehearsal (and at 
home too).—The heavier choral passages were 
grandly held up by Mr. LANa’s sparing and ju- 
dicious use of the great Organ ; and the extreme- 
ly interesting orchestral accompaniments (a study 
by themselves), were made effective by a fuller 
band than usual, after good rehearsal. Mr. ZER- 
RAHN conducted with his usual unflagging vigi- 
lance and energy, and has reason to congratulate 
himself upon the result of his long and faithful 
training of his forces to so great atask. We cer- 
tainly think it a mistake of the Handel and Haydn 
Society not to repeat “St. Paul” at the earliest 
convenience; it has made @ good impression once, 
and many hundreds of delighted hearers only 
wish to know it better that they may enjoy it and 
admire it more. 

Music 1n Prosrect. “St. Paul” brought the 
crowding musical excitements of the month past toa 
stately close, followed by a fortnight’s lull. Anoth- 
er cluster of concerts shine ahead, enough to fill up 
the last ten days of the month. First in order comes, 

Thursdag afternoon, April 19, the sixth and last 
Sympnony Concert of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation. It can hardly fail to be as interesting as any 
of its predecessors. Few music-lovers need now to 
be told that Schubert’s Symphony in C is as great a 
work in that kind as any man but Beethoven has 
ever written. This will fill up the second part of the 
concert ; and as it is not found practicable just now 
to give the Choral Symphony, while the other great- 
est Symphonies of Beethoven are the most familiar 
to our public of all symphonic works, Schubert 
scems to be the fittest muster for a finale. In the first 
part the young pianist Ernst Prrano will play 
Hummel’s Septet, the accompanying wind and string 
parts being taken by members of the orchestra. This 
will be preceded by the Toccata in F of Bach, not 
played on the Organ, but by the Orchestra, as ar- 
ranged by Esser; and we are much mistaken if, 
brought out with such distinctness, such individuality 
in the polyphonic parts, it does not prove a new rev- 
elation to many listeners. Mendelssohn’s poctic 
“Hebrides” Overture will close the first part. 

Saturday evening, 21st, at Chickering’s Hall, Mr. 
Prrapro’s Chamber Concert, which will bean occa- 
sion of rare interest. Mr. P. will play a Sonata of 
Beethoven seldom heard in publle, namely that in E 
flat, op. 27, which forms the companion piece to the 
“Moonlight Sonata ;” a very effective Concerto by 
Norbert Biirgmiiller ; various shorter pieces; and a 
Concerto of Bach for three pianos with Messrs. 
Dreser and Leonwarp. 

Tuesday Evening, 24th, at the Mclodeon, Mr. Wi1- 





LIAM SCHULTZE receives a Complimentary Concert 
at the hands of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of 
which he has so long been leader. And looking back 
over all our nice musical experiences of Symphony 
and Overture and Chamber Concert, beginning with 
the “‘Germauia” times, what one of them does not at 
once call up with it the pleasant face of Schultze in 
the fore-front, or at the head, among the strings? We 
all know how good an artist he is and how amiable; 
but he has never yet “rushed into print” as a con- 
cert-giver on his own account ; this is his first con- 
cert, and we are sure it will be attended by tioope of 
friends. He will be assisted not only by the Quin- 
tette Club, who of course will give us of their best 
on such an occasion, but also by the “Orpheus,” now 
conducted by Cart Zerraun, who will sing “Die 
stille Wasserrose’” by Abt, “Der Wald”. by Hiaser, and 
a very striking ‘‘Reiterlied”’ by Liszt. Also by Miss 
Appi Ryan, Miss Atice Dutton, the young pi- 
anist, and by Mr. B. J. Lana. Mr. Schultze him- 
self will play for a Violin solo the famous “Trille du 
Diable,” by Tartini. 

We had counted on an orchestral and choral con- 
cert by Mr. Juttus Ercnnere, about the same time, 
in the Music Hall; at which he expected to bring out 
a Symphony by Norbert, Burgmiiller, Schumann’s 
“Zigeuner-lied”’ (or Gypsey Cantata) and choruses 
from the ‘Pilgrimage of the Rose”; and to have 
the aid of Mr. Cant. Woxrsonn from Philadelphia 
to play the Choral Fantasia of Beethoven. But he 
is obliged to postpone the project for a time, we trust 
not long, however. 

Mr. Rupotrusen, the excellent basso and vocal 
teacher, gives a Soirée at Chickering’s next Tuesday 
Evening. He will have the assistance of Miss Hous- 
TON, who will sing songs by Schumann, Franz aud 
Hatton, Miss Ep1tn ABs t, one of his pupils, who 
will sing Donizetti’s Com’e bello and Schubert’s Bar- 
carole; Mr. MerRRItt, another pupil, who will sing 
an air from Handel’s Rinaldo and Robert Franz’s 
perfect “Schlummerlied.” Mr. Lana, too, who will 
contribute short and charming pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann and Liszt. Mr. Rudolphsen himself will 
sing Schumann’s “Dedication,” a romance by Meyer- 
beer in French, an Italian aria, and an English song 
by Gottschalk; also, with chorus, a song from 
Marschner’s “The Templar and the Jewess.” 

Mr. Davum’s second Soirée will probably occur 
on Wednesday, May 2d, when besides Hummel’s 
Septet (for piano, flute, oboe, horn, violin, ’cello and 
bass), he will give Beethoven’s earlier Trio in B flat 
for piano, clarinet and ’cello, a Schubert song tran- 
scribed by Liszt, and Weber’s Rondo called “Per- 
petuum mobile.’ Songs by Franz and Schumann 
will be sting by Miss S. W. Barton. . 

The Hanpet anp Haypwn Soctery, it will be 
seen, announce one more Oratorio performance for 
some time in May, for which they summon together 
again the great Festival chorus of last May for the 
performance of Mendelosohn’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise” 
and 42nd Psalm: “As the hart pants” (the latter 
for the first time); also Nicolai’s Fest-Overture on 
“Ein feste Burg.” The proceeds of the concert will 
go toa fund for future Festivals ; so we are all inter- 
ested to make it successful. 

Our New York Correspondence has again failed 
us; and we have waited for it until it was too late to 
pick up intelligence from public sources; but a re- 
sumé will do hereafter. 

New Haven. The Mendelssohn Society (W. D. 
Anderson, M.D., conductor,) has done a good work 
here of late years in the production of oratorios. On 
the list of its performances stand Haydn’s “Seasons” 
(three times) and “Creation ;” the “Messiah” (twice); 
“St. Paul; and Rossini’s Stabat Mater and “Moses in 
Egypt.” On the 9th of the present month this So- 
ciety gave a miscellaneous concert, with an orches- 
tra of 23 instruments, mostly from New York, and a 
chorus of 80 voices. Among the things presented 
were the Overtures to Fra Diavolo and Fheyechitt, 
the Andante of Beethoven’s C-minor Symphony ; 
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selections from Elijah, including, “Then shall the 
righteous shine,” sung by Mr. Castle, Bass recita- 
tives and aria, sung by Mr. H. W. Bryan with cho- 
rus, and the soprano solo “Hear ye, Israel,” followed 
by the chorus “Be not afraid ;” also several solos, 
choruses, &c., from Verdi, Donizetti, Flotow, Balfe, 
&e. We hear that all the music went well. Next 
fall the Society intend to give Elijah complete. 


Worcester. The Mozart Society performed Elijah, 
for the first time, on Fast night. Mechanics Hall 
was almost crowded, and all accounts pronounce it a 
musical as wel! as financial success. The great Or- 
gan did the part of orchestra. The Spy says : 


Particularly well were the solo parts sustained. In 
the character of Elijah Mr. Hammond was very suc- 
cessful, and showed much skill and taste in the diffi- 
cult recitations and solos committed to his charge. 
He evidently had made his part a study, and he de- 
serves great credit for the maaner in which he per- 
formed it. Mr. Richards was in excellent voice, and 
sang the tenor air, “If with all your hearts” with 
good expression. Mrs. Hamilton sang with fine ef- 
fect “Hear ye Israel,’”’ and received the hearty appro- 
val of the audience. Mrs. Allen’s sympathetic voice 
was very effective, especially so in the recitation and 
air “What have I to do with thee O man of God.” 
Perhaps we might say that as an artistic performance 
this was the best.” The music is most beantiful and 
plaintively, purely Mendelssohnian in character. 
Miss Stone sang the air, “O rest in the Lord” with 
much acceptance, and also rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the double quartet, “For He shall give His 
angels charge over thee,” and in the “Angel Trio,” 
with the assistance of Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Man- 
ning. The three voices blended nicely together and it 
was enjoyed by all present. Messrs. Knight, ‘Thomp- 
son, Wilder, Merriam, Mrs. Hastings, Mrs. Knight, 
and Miss Bessie Stone rendered substantial aid in 
their respective parts. The choruses went quite as 
weil as could be expected the first time. Some of 
them went smoothly where the rhythm was not com- 
plicated and the intervals not too difficult. In some 
of the fugue movements there was a lack of power and 
the time somewhat unsteady, leaving an uncertainty 
in the minds of those listening as to the particular 
ideas contained in the music. Such choruses can 
only be mastered by long continued practice and an 
individual study of the various chromatic intervals, 
which require close singing. Among the best of the 
choruses performed we would mention the ever beau- 
tiful one, “He watching over Israel,” and “Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord.’’ Mr. Hamilton conducted 
the Oratorio with grace and dignity. We were glad 
to see the silent rebuke he gave a small portion of 
the audience Who had the bad taste to leave the hall 
before the close of the concert. It was just what was 
needed, and proved very effective. Mr. Allen's ac- 
companiments were most excellent, and many fine 
effects were drawn out from the organ. Mr. G. Wm. 
Sumner plaved the piano parts with much credit, the 
full “Chickering Grand” telling with marked effect. 

Rocnuestrr, N. Y. On-Monday, March#@5th oc- 
curred the third of Mr. Tracy’s soirées.  Mozart’s 
Trio in B flat was played by Mr. Tracy and the 
Messrs. Schaich. Mr. T. also played the “Patheti- 
que”’ Sonata, and Mendelssohn’s B-minor Capriccio. 
Mr. Carl Schaich played a Mayseder Violin Solo and 
Miss Brewster sang. The filling-in part of the pro- 
gramme being more popular than classical, the ma- 
jority seemed to vote this “the best of the three.” 

On Tuesday evening, April 3d, the Rochester 
Philharmonic appealed successfully to the pnblic on 
its own behalf, Corinthian Hall being completely 
filled. Their resources being limited by scarcity of 
members, they are not yet beyond the lighter 
overtures. They are all amateurs of social position, 
and having already secured the popular verdict, do 
much fer the cause, as they have opportunity to aug- 
ment their means. Their enterprise was manifest in 
sending to New York city fora vocalist. They se- 
cured the services of Mad. Marie Abbott, a name 
not before familiar here ; but which will hereafter be 
remembered pleasantly. While she did not exhiblt 
any uncommon executive ability, she showed what 
was much more to be desired, a rare power of char- 
acterization. In her ballad singing, she leaves noth- 


ing to be guessed at in the words. 
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Mrs. Cary of Brockport was the pianist. Her one 
solo was well received and in the accompaniments she 
evinced sympathy with the singer. She played also 
with the society from the Pianoforte score. Were I 
to suggest anything to Mr. Kalbfleisch, it would be 
to mark out a little from that score so that the melo- 
dic figures and their answers in different instruments 
shall not be marred by the constant presence of the 
mono-chromatic Piano. Then too those sustained 
tones in the wind instruments suffer by those carpet 
tacking, eighth divisions, the usual subterfuge of 
arrangers to compensate for the lack of sustaining 
power in the Piano. 

Mr. K. wielded effectively the new baton handed 
him the other evening at rehearsal, because the old 
one could not keep them to time. It is a nice ivory han- 
dled, gold mountsd affair, blazoned with numerous 
musical and masonic devices. E. A. 


New York has at last the 
The Tribune 


New Music Hatt. 
promise of a fine large concert hall. 
describes the plan as follows : 


The eminent firm of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, 
who have long had such a plan in mind, are about to 
erect a hall in rear of their magnificent Piano-forte 
warerooms, on Fourteenth St., having reserved 
ground for it at the time of the erection of that build- 
ing, which is itself without a rival (?) in the United 
States. They intend that the new hall shall be as 
complete and elegant in its way as their ware-rooms 
are—more than which New York has no need to de- 
sire. It will occupy the space back of the present 
building, between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, 
on Fourteenth St., and reaching thence to Fifteenth 
St. The dimensions of the hall will be 123 feet long, 
by 75 fect broad, and 42 feet in height—in the latter 
respect avoiding, we are glad to see, the excessive 
height, which is one chief fault (7) of the Boston Music 
Hall. The proposed elevation in this hall is abund- 
ant both for architectural and acoustic effects. The 
main entrance will be on Fourteenth St., with spa- 
cious exit, also, on Fifteenth St. There are to be two 
galleries on the end nearest Fourteenth St., extend- 
ing on each side not more than one-third of the 
length of the hall—all the rest to be clear from floor 
to ceiling. There will be 2550 actual seats all com- 
fortable and all affording a clear view of the stage. 
Probably the open space of the hall will afford stand- 
ing room for 500 persons more, who may be enthu- 
siastic enough to like that way of hearing concerts. 
Very careful attention has been given in the plans to 
acoustics—one of the points wherein halls meant for 
concerts most often prove defective. A matter not 
less important to comfort is ventilation, which also 
will be thoroughly accomplished. It will be possi- 
ble, in this Steinway Hall, to sit through a concert 
without that dreadful sense of sleepiness, or those 
dreadful headaches afterward, which frequenters of 
existing music halls have sad experience of. Warm- 
ing and lighting arrangements have been studied with 
equal care. Steam is to be used in heating and gas 
for light, with burners so disposed as not to fatigue 
the eye while brilliantly lighting every corner of the 
hall. The decorations of wall and ceiling are to be 
mainly fresco, costly, elegant and chaste. The walls 
of the building will be 28 inches thick, set in cement, 
buttresses with heavy piers, floors laid in cement, and 
the whole building constructed with conscientious 
regard to safety, as well as to splendor and comfort. 
An organ of great power is to occupy the stage end, 
constructed expressly for the purpose, at a cost, we 
believe, of $20,000, and as powerful as the size of the 
room will admit. Adjoining the hall will be another 
building, on Fifteenth St., devoted partly to piano 
studios for artists, and partly to the machinery of 
the organ. The estimated cost of the hall is $90,000, 
exclusive of the lot and of the organ. The plans are 
already in the-hands of the builders, and workmen 
are now clearing the ground, removing old buildings, 
and making excavations. The contracts call for the 
completion of the work by the first weck of next Sep- 
tember—in good time for the concert season. 


Wrart Oratorio was 17 t—Perhaps. the Handel 
and Haydn, or the Harmonie Society would like to 
try something so exhilarating. A Pittsburg (Pa.) 
paper says : 

The Oratorio on Thursday evening was a grand 
success. The solos were performed with surpassing 
sweetness and effect, while the choruses, with the 
majesty of the ocean wave, would rise in height and 
grandeur, and seem to bear everything upon their 
tide of sound—then die away into the softness of the 
evening zephyr. The alternate inspiring and sooth- 
ing effect of such music reminds one of the pleasing 
effects of Laughing Gas, as administered by Dr. Gil- 
lespie, at 45 Fourth street. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Think of thee! (Denk ich dein!) R. Franz. 
Op. 21. No. 2. 

Ilas the usual crispness and briefness of Franz’s 
songs, and ends before one is tired of it; but, in most 
respects, is more like other German songs than others 
of his composition. 

O wondrous lovely month of May. (Im wunders- 
shénen Monat Mai.) 2. Schumann. Op. 40. 
No.1. 

The words are by Heine, and translated by Mr. 
Dwight. The ideas are very beautiful, and into the 
short song is woven a great deal of fine music. 

Mill May. Song and Chorus. JZ. V. ZZ. Crosby. 
A charming ballad, in which ‘Mill May’? comes in, 

with a pleasant ring, at the end of many lines. 

T love the little rippling stream. Song & Chorus. 

L. V. H. Crosby. 

A pretty little, Swiss-like melody, with easy and 
taking chorus. 

The Organ Grinder. Comic Song. G. W. Hunt. 
Better than the average, and difficult to read 

through without laughing. What must the effect be, 
then, when it is well sung ! 

The Rose or the Lily. (Die Rose, die Lilie). 

R. Schumann. Op. 48. No. 3. 25 

Another little exquisite fragment, by Ileine, set to 

just the music that belongs to it, by Schumann. 

We are merry troubadours. Duet. C. W. Glover. 30 
A very elegant and simple piece. Good duets are 

not yet very plentiful, and this is an acceptable addi- 
tion to the list. 

Be kind to darling sister Nell. Song and Chorus, 

H. P. Danks. 30 

Uncommonly good of its class, both in words and 

music. 


Instrumental. 


Four hands. 
E. Ketterer. 
Differs from many four hand pieces, in being most- 
ly ofa light, subdued character, but is quite elegant 
in construction, and to its softness, unites much bril- 
liancy. 
L’Argentine. Fant. maz. Simplified. 2. Ketterer. 
The above for two hands. It is, in its present form, 
not difficult, and is. altogether, a charming composi- 
tion. 
Night dream. Valse poetic. 
A fine, original sort of piece. 
dium difficulty. 
Le Bords de L’Yonne. Valse. {Young Minstrel). 
Gerville. 
Take them I implore thee. (Young Minstrel). 
“Norma.” 
(Young Minstrel.) 
Le Corbeille. 
Pretty little instructive pieces. Easy. 
Sing, birdie, sing. ‘Transcribed. Grobe. 
The voice of sympathy. ig Grobe. 
The land of dreams. 6 characteristic pieces. Grobe. 
The name of the author sufficiently describes and 
endorses these eight pieces; so we merely say, ‘*Mr. 
Grobe, gentlemen!” and pass on. 
Fleur des Alpes. Tyrolienne for Piano.J.£gyhard. 
La Belle Styrienne. Morceau Elegante. “ 
Au bord de la mer. Nocturne. W. Kuhe. 
Sympathie, for piano. Badarzewska. 
Four pieces, alike in being of medium difficulty, 
and the ‘‘Elegante”’ of the second describes them all. 


L’Argentine. Fantasie mazurka. 


R. Greunwald. 
Brilliant, and of me- 


Pierrette polka mazurka. 





Music sy Mart.—Musicissent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 

















